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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The present personal and professional identity crisis of the 
parish clergyman has its historical precedents. The literature is 
voluminous on the subject of the task of the minister and the work is 
not all recentJ It ranges from very scholarly treatises to works 
designed to acquaint the layman with what his pastor does in order to 
justify collecting his paycheck. Almost unceasingly the cry in the 
contemporary literature has been for a redefinition of the role of the 
minister. The conflict between pulpit and pew has been generated by 
a lack of understanding on the part of both groups to comprehend the 
basic needs and orientation of the other. 

Historically, whenever there was a definite and generally 

accepted conception of the office of the minister, there were answers 

to four major questions: 1) what constituted a call by God to the 

office; 2) what were the major tasks and responsibilities of the office; 

3) what constituted the authority of the office; and 4) whom the min- 

2 

ister served, or the idea of the people. At any given time in the 
history of the church there was general agreement upon these items or 

^William Adams Brown, The Minister: His World and His Work 
(Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1937) and Gerald Kennedy, The Seven 
Worlds of the Minister (New York: Harper & Row, 1968) are two examples. 

2 

H. Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1956), p. 58ff. 
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there was no generally accepted view of the office in existence. Very 
early, however, there are differences of opinion and these have con¬ 
tinued, been recreated, and established to the present day. Attempting 
to trace a history of the theory of ministry is as complex and as long 
a process as the history of the church. 

It is part of this task which is proposed in this dissertation 
—to show the development of a historical doctrine of ministry in the 
Christian Church as a whole and especially that part known as the 
United Methodist Church. Secondary to this, but no less important, is 
the attempt to develop a personal style of ministry that is rooted in 
the historical heritage and at the same time cognizant of and respon¬ 
sive to contemporary management theory and styles of leadership. The 
second task is obviously personal and comes as a response to Robert 
Arnott. Arnott says that the conflict between what the parish expects 
of the minister and what the minister is prepared to give, "cannot be 

resolved without a far-reaching reconception of the public role which 

3 

will relate it to the realities of modern life." A major thrust of 
this dissertation then, is to develop a personal theory which finds its 
base in the historical heritage and pays attention to theological, 
psychological, and sociological ideas and events which comprise the 
realities of modern life. To deal with these issues, I have turned 
primarily to written sources. 

3 

Robert J. Arnott, "Public Role and Private Identity: The 
Struggle for Authenticity in the Parish Ministry," Religion in Life 3 
XL:2 (Summer 1971), 155. 
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Immediately, a distinction needs to be drawn between laity and 
clergy. There is no reason to assume that ministry can only be carried 
on by persons who are professionally qualified and ordained. The 
priesthood of all believers means that all Christians are called by 
God to perform ministry in the world. This means that regardless of 
age, sex, or color, one is responsible for acts of service in the com¬ 
munity. Hans Kung develops such a concept of diakonia (service) in his 
volume on The Church Kung says that the priesthood of all believers 
assures each Christian direct access to God; the ability to make 
spiritual sacrifices; the right to preach the Word (both lay preaching 
and lay theology); to administer Baptism, the Lord's Supper, and the 
forgiveness of sins; and to perform mediating functions. Such a view 
of diakonia assures each Christian his place in the ministry of the 
Church—it even demands that he take it. Ordination to such a task 

(if one is needed) is through initiation into the community through 

5 

Baptism. 

Within the community called the Church, there are certain 
persons with gifts which can be used for the benefit of the entire 
community. Because even a layman has the authority to perform acts of 
ministry, to preach, and to administer the Sacraments does not mean one 
has the authority to do so on behalf of or in the worshipping community. 

^Hans Kung, The Church (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1967). 

^Ibid. } p. 370, and Albert C. Outler, "The Ordinal," in William 
F. Dunkle, Jr., and Joseph D. Quillian, Jr. (eds.), Companion to the 
Book of Worship (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1970), p. 103. 
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Persons with special gifts have been and are called to use these gifts 
within the congregation. The functions performed by these persons 
might include, but are not limited to, ordering the life of the congre¬ 
gation, administering the Sacraments, pastoral care, and preaching. 
Certainly these acts may be performed by any member of the Christian 
community but, certain members are called out, given special training 
and responsibilities to be used for the Christian fellowship. Ordina¬ 
tion does not convey the authority to do special acts (that has been 
given through Baptism and Confirmation), only the responsibility to do 
these acts on behalf of and as representatives of the community of 
believers. These persons become then, the "ministers"—whether one is 
a man or a woman, regardless of whether one is called Mister, Father, 
Reverend, Monsignor, or Doctor, and independently of whether he is 
ordained Priest, Elder, Deacon, or Bishop. These are the persons set 
apart by ordination to be the "professionals" of the community. It is 
primarily at this point of professionalism that there is a direct dis- 
tinction between laity and clergy. All Christians are required to 
minister—some, however, are released from the daily task of earning 
a living in order to minister "full-time." There is an honor in this, 
however, it is the honor of service rather than the honor of status 
or prestige. 

Within this distinction between the laity and the clergy, this 

The concept of the "worker-priest" is not a topic for dis¬ 
cussion in this paper. It needs to be noted at this point, however, 
as it raises a different set of problems and ideas. 
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dissertation will attempt to trace the theory of professional ministry 
which gets us to where we are today. If an organizational structure 
to the dissertation needs to be shown, it centers in the following 
areas (which become chapters): 

1. The historical development of ministry with special atten¬ 
tion to the Biblical witness and the early Church, John Wesley and the 
Anglican heritage, and the early American Methodist contributions. 

2. Three contemporary models for ministry including H. Richard 
Niebuhr's presentation of the pastoral director, the ministry in the 
Plan of Union of the Consultation on Church Union, and the view of 
ministry in the Discipline of the United Methodist Church, 1968. 

3. The major issues raised by these models including the con¬ 
cept of ministry, the question of professionalism, the conflicts in 
expectations, and the reconciling of historical and contemporary 
theories. 

4. A personal style—or trying to sort out the philosophy and 
leadership style of the author. This involves the development of a 
style of ministry that relates itself to Scripture and tradition while 
formulating itself out of experience and reason in the contemporary 
world. 
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CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

There are two principle questions which must be answered con¬ 
cerning the development of a doctrine of ministry. The first is, what 
is ministry? Second, but related to the first, is the question, what 
are the forms or offices of ministry? Historically, in developing an 
answer to the latter question, three sub-questions have been discussed. 
The answers have been disputed. What are the sources of ministerial 
authority? What is the manner of selection and ordination? How is 
the ministerial authority transmitted? 

Within the framework of the sources available (the New Testa¬ 
ment documents and some of the writings of the Apostolic Fathers) 
answers will be given to these questions in order to show how thinking 
about the ministry was developed in the early life of the church. 
Another question which must be raised in light of the conflicting wit¬ 
nesses of the sources is that of universality. Is what was written 
intended to be applied at all times and in all places?^ 

I. THE EARLY CHURCH 

The essential ministry that we are concerned with is that of 
Jesus Christ, a ministry which is now carried out by the Church. The 

^John Knox, "The Ministry in the Primitive Church," in H. 
Richard Niebuhr and Daniel D. Williams (eds.). The Ministry in Histori¬ 
cal Perspective (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956), p. 2ff. 
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example of Jesus is that ministry is service. The whole Church 

engages in this ministry. Jesus was sent by God to serve men. These 

2 

two verbs "to send" and "to serve" describe the fundamental nature of 
ministry. Jesus was sent not to be served, but to serve. Persons 
called to the ministry are sent to serve. Jesus gave special training 
to the twelve Disciples and a specific commission to assist and extend 
his work of preaching and healing (Mark 3:13ff. and parallels). The 
Church tradition defines itself by passing on the information that after 
his resurrection, Jesus gave instructions to the eleven disciples con¬ 
cerning the perpetuating of his work. The first is the command to 
carry the Gospel to the whole world (Luke 26:46-48 and Acts 1:8). 

Second is the authority to baptize (Matthew 28:19) and to remit sins 
(John 20:23). Also there is the command to repeat the Supper of the 
Lord (I Corinthians 11:24-25 and Luke 22:19). It can only be deter¬ 
mined in retrospect if these actions were intended to be or to imply 
the formation and governance of a specific historical community of 
Christian disciples.^ The answer for the majority of the Christian 
community has been a positive "yes!" 

There are a variety of forms possible to accomplish these 
activities and most of them find their historical antecedents in the 

2 

M. H. Shepherd, Jr., "Christian Ministry," in The Interpreters 
diettonary of the Bible (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1962), III, 386. 

^Albert C. Outler, "The Ordinal," in William F. Dunkle, Jr., 
and Joseph D. QuiIlian, Jr. (eds.). Companion to the Book of Worship 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1970), p. 105. 

^Shepherd, op. cit . 3 III, 387. 
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early Church. Besides the variety necessary for accomplishing ministry, 
there were various forms in different communities for similar jobs. 
There was no need for standardization and the lack of rapid communica¬ 
tion facilitated variety. Very few of the early communities felt the 
need to force their forms on others. The possibility of an immediate 
eschaton must have reflected itself in the lack of concern for stan¬ 
dardized forms. I Corinthians 12:4-30 shows Paul's understanding of 
a variety of ministries as he compares the Church to the various func¬ 
tions of the different parts of the body. All the ministries are not 
5 

the same, however, the goal and purpose are the same and all "work 
for the same boss." 

6 

Women exercised the ministerial offices, too. There is no 
reason to assume that they could not or did not. Acts 18:26 tells 
that Prisca was a prophet or a teacher. Acts 21:9 tells of prophet¬ 
esses at the Church of Caesarea. Women also occupied administrative 
and pastoral positions. Romans 16:1 describes Phoebe as a diakonos 
at Cenchreae. Is she a deaconess? At the least, she was an active 
servant. In the Pastoral Epistle the widows began exercising diaconal 
functions (I Timothy 5:3ff.). Probably these were the first deacon¬ 
esses of the Church. 

There is a promise of leadership to Peter in Matthew 16:18 
and the evidence of Acts 1-6 indicates that under the leadership of 

5 

Knox, op. cit . 3 p. 15. 

^Ibid. 3 p. 16. 
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Peter, the Twelve (with Matthias replacing Judas) were in charge of 
missionary propaganda, and liturgical, teaching, and disciplinary 
activities.^ 

Soon after establishing themselves as the leaders of the newly 
formed Christian community, the Twelve found themselves in need of 
assistance. "The Seven" were then ordained by the Twelve with the 
laying on of hands and prayer after having been chosen by the com¬ 
munity on the basis of character, wisdom, and gifts. The verb diakonein 
(to serve) is used to describe their function. There seems to have 
been some variety of their service as one of their duties was to take 
care of the widows in the community and to wait at table. Additionally 
they are portrayed as preachers similar to the Twelve while Acts 21:8 
shows Philip as an Evangelist. It is possible in viewing the Twelve 
and the Seven to see a model for differentiation of ordained minis¬ 
tries.^ 

In the process of one leader becoming prominent, a major por¬ 
tion of power shifted from Peter to James, the brother of Jesus. James, 
the Apostles, and the elders in Jerusalem exercised oversight of 
spiritual and material needs of the local congregation and general 
supervision of the Churches in Judea. James was the leader of this 
group which became a Christian counterpart of the Jewish Sanhedrin. 

James operated in council with the others and the line of succession 

^Shepherd, op. eit. s III, 387. 

^ 'Ibid . Cf. Outler, op. oit p. 105f. 
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g 

of relatives of Jesus continues to the second century. To many this 
represents the establishment of a monarchial episcopate. 

The offices of prophet and teacher are based upon the model of 
Jesus. Many thought of Jesus as a prophet (Matthew 21:11; Mark 8:28; 
Luke 7:16, 7:39, 24:19; and John 4:19, 6:14, 7:40, 9:17) and Jesus 
accepted this role of prophet (Matthew 23:37; Mark 6:4; Luke 13:33-34; 
and John 4:44). Jesus was commonly addressed by the people as Rabbi 
or Teacher (Matthew 26:25, 26:49; Mark 3:5, 10:51, 11:21, 14:45; and 
John 1:49, 3:2, 4:31, 6:25, 9:2, 11:8). 10 

The mission of Jesus was primarily that of a prophet (Mark 
1:15) and teacher (Luke 4:15). He also functioned as a healer (Luke 
4:40 and 13:32) and exorcist (Luke 4:41 and 6:17-19).^ His message 
was the prophetic one of the announcement of the reign of the kingdom 
of God (Luke 4:43). Complimenting this was his teaching function of 
elaborating the requirements for admission (Luke 6:20-23). "The 
Bsptism was Jesus' endowment with the Holy Spirit for his office and 

1 p 

ministry as a prophet." Prophets and teachers were not attached to 

13 

one community but wandered from town to town as the Spirit moved them. 
There were other charismatic ministries and varieties of gifts. It 

^Shepherd, op. eit , 3 III, 388. 

] 0 Ibid. 

^F. C. Grant, "Jesus Christ," in The Interpreters Dictionary 
of the Bibte 3 II, 869 and 882. 

n ibid.j II, 891. 

^Shepherd, op. cit . 3 III, 388. ■ 
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was thought possible to have more than one gift (that is, to have 
more than one office). 

A distinction was drawn historically between the general and 
14 

local ministries. In the literature, it is not really known where 
to make it, however. In the early days of the Church the general min¬ 
istry was that of the "traveling preachers" while the local ministry 
was that of the "parish priest." The distinction between the general 
and local ministries is the distinction between the itinerant prophet 
and teacher and the local bishop and deacon. The first official min¬ 
isters were bishops and deacons. These positions were most easily 
filled by human election. These local officials then possessed the 
responsibility for priestly, teaching, and administrative functions. 
The office of elder is modeled on the Jewish eldership. Election to 
the office is by the community while ordination is by the apostle 
(if present) and the presbyters (I Timothy 4:14). Ordination is per¬ 
formed by the laying on of hands and prayer. Acts 14:23 records that 
Paul and Barnabas ordained elders in Asia Minor. 

By the time of Ignatius and Polycarp (ca. A.D. 120) the three¬ 
fold order of ministry (deacons, bishops and elders) was universally 

15 

established and recognized in the various Christian communities. 
Prototypes of elders are found in the Jewish presbyterate. Somewhat 
analogous functions were held by the ruler of the synagogue and the 

14 

Knox, op. cit. 3 p. 17. 

^Shepherd, op. eit. 3 III, 391. 
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bishop while the helper to the ruler of the synagogue ( hazzan ) was 
similar to the deacon. 

As far as Gentile prototypes are concerned, the terms, epis- 
kopos and diakonos, were known all over the Greek world. There are 
Greek inscriptions in all parts of the Mediterranean using these 
titles. The primary meaning of episkopos (bishop) was "overseer." 
While diakonos (deacon) was not used as prominently, it implied a 
"cultic waiter."^ 

There is no mention of elders in Paul, Ephesians, or the 
Didache. The office was probably a late post-Pauline development (see 
James, Revelation 4:4, the Pastoral Epistles, I Clement, and Acts). 

I Peter 5:1-3 mentions elders in the context of "shepherds." Eventu¬ 
ally there were elders at Corinth, Rome, Philippi, and in Asia. Phi1- 
ippians 1:1 mentions bishops and deacons. Deacon is used in the sense 
of servant or helper. The Pastoral Letters, acknowledging the problem 
of dating, provide the clearest testimony to the three-fold hierarchy. 
The qualifications for office are listed in Titus 1:59 and I Timothy 
3:1-13. It should be noted that deacons are not mentioned in Titus 
while elders are not mentioned in I Timothy. Ignatius before A.D. 117 
clearly bears witness to bishops, elders, and deacons, and the latter 
two are subject to the authority of the bishop. Ignatius argued in 
favor of the monarchical episcopate. For him the presbyterate as an 
order of ministry evolved because of the authority .delegated by the 

16 Ibid., Ill, 389ff. 
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bishopsJ 7 

There are two theories of the establishment of the monarchical 

episcopate. The first adhered to by J. B. Lightfoot, A. Harnack, and 

B. H. Streeter is of the opinion that the episcopate rose out of the 
18 

presbyterate. Harnack stressed the distinction between the universal 
ministry of the apostle, the prophet, and the teacher, and the local 
ministry of the bishop-elder and the deacon. Streeter's emphasis was 
that the collegiate episcopacy developed before the monarchical episco¬ 
pate. 

On the other hand, R. Sohm and W. Lowrie felt that originally 

19 

there were two orders—bishops and elders. The bishops were "appoint¬ 
ed elders" who were ordained for liturgical, pastoral, and economic 
functions and that the deacons assisted in this work. Elders enjoyed 
a position of honor and not of ministerial office. With the rise of 
the monarchical episcopate, elders were delegated liturgical and pas¬ 
toral duties. Therefore the presbyterate came into being by delega¬ 
tion from the episcopate. 

The New Testament period shows three types of ministry unfold¬ 
ing: 

1) The charismatic, inspired, or vocational role of the 
apostle, the evangelist, the prophet, and the teacher. 

2) The cultural and charitable service of presbyteral "presi¬ 
dents" (the protobishop), the deacons, and the widows. 

17 Ibid . 1 8 Ibid . J III, 391. ]9 Ibid. 


■'-fc 
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3) The originally honored, then disciplinary and administra- 

20 

tive office of the presbyter from whose ranks bishops came. 

By the end of the New Testament period, the original charis¬ 
matic, cultural, and disciplinary ministries had changed to a three¬ 
fold corporate ministry—the "sacerdotal bishop," the "ruling presby¬ 
ters," and the "liturgical and eleemonsynary deacons." By the Council 
of Nicaea in 325, the bishop was turning over some of his functions to 
presbyters in surrounding Churches that were not under episcopal super¬ 
vision. He remained the pastor of his own Church, however. 

So by the end of the New Testament period and the beginning of 
the Patristic period (ca. 125), there were five competing images of 
the chief pastor of the Christian community. He was the elder of a 

Christian sanhedrin, an apostle, a prophet, a high priest, and/or an 

21 

epiphany of God or Christ to the Christian people. 

Justin Martyr is the first firm witness to the offices of the 

ministry following the Apostolic Fathers. In Rome ca. 150 we see the 

offices of teacher, lector, protobishop, and deacon. The bishop was 

regularly called the president. Justin regarded the whole Christian 

22 

community as "a high-priestly race of God." Bishop Dionysus of 
Corinth calls the bishop a president also. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
on the other hand used bishop and presbyter interchangeably. Irenaeus, 

20 George H. Williams, "The Ministry of the Ante-Nicene Church 
c. 125-325)," in Niebuhr and Williams, op. cit. 3 p. 27. 

^ Ibid. 3 p. 33. 

ZZ Ibid. 
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too, regarded the whole church as priestly. "I have shown that all 

23 

the disciples of the Lord are Levites and priests." 

The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus gives us a clear picture 
24 

of Roman usage ca. 200. By this time, Justin's "president" and Iren- 

aeus' presbyter-bishop had become a high priest, the teacher, and the 

judge. He was chosen by the people ( laos ) and ordained by the bishops 

of other communities. Only bishops and presbyters belong to the ranks 

of the clergy. Deacons ministered to the sick and to the dying and 

had some liturgical duties. The widows, who were not ordained and had 

no liturgical duties, ministered only to women. There were additional 

non-clergy offices. Persons in these offices were instituted and not 

25 

ordained. These were lector, virgin, subdeacon, and healer. 

Tertullian in North Africa was also of the opinion that the 
bishop is the high priest. Concelebrating presbyters are priests only 
be delegation of authority from the bishop. Clement of Alexandria 
recognizes a three-fold ministry of presbyters, bishops, and deacons. 
However, this is thought of in terms of two orders—the presbyterate 
with a presiding bishop and the diaconate. 2 ^ 

It is possible to show what has happened in the development of 
a doctrine of ministry throughout the history of the Church. It should 

23 

Ibid., p. 36. Cf. Outler, op. cit., p. 106. 

24 

Williams, op. cit., p. 37. 

25 Ibid., p. 28 and 41. 

26 Ibid., p. 41ff. 
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be understood, however, that the major contributions were made in the 
time of the early Church which has been described above. Therefore, 
it does not seem necessary to show what happened following that period. 

II. JOHN WESLEY AND THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 

It now becomes necessary to establish the position of the 
Anglican Church and of John Wesley, the founder of the Methodist 
Societies. The Methodist conception of ministry and ordination is un¬ 
deniably connected to the ideas prevalent in England at the time of 
the Wesleyan movement. 

During this period (the late 1700's) the Anglican conception of 
ministry was essentially an Anglo-Catholic doctrine. Because of this 
there was a stress upon the priestly ministry almost to the exclusion 
of the other important roles of ministry. This fact ultimately con¬ 
tributed to the Wesleyan Revival. As the Church of England had come 
into existence for primarily political reasons, it shared most of its 
theological positions with the Roman Catholic Church. The three-fold 
hierarchy had been handed down from the Roman Catholic Church, as well 
as most of the other practices of the Church, at the time of the 
creation of the English Church. 

Bishops were the essence of the Church. Theirs was the power 
to rule, to perform the Sacraments, etc. Priests were empowered to 
perform the service of Holy Communion and to assume other responsibili¬ 
ties only because of the delegation of this power by the bishop. Dea¬ 
cons had some liturgical duties but mainly were available to assist 
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the priest. 

The power to ordain resided with the bishop of the diocese. 

The ordinal of 1550 was slightly revised in 1552 and 1662 and provided 
for three distinct services of ordination--one for each office. Ordi¬ 
nation was by the laying on of hands and by prayer. 

Movement toward the creation of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America is primarily the result of political and social problems 
and not because of any break in ecclesiastical tradition. The American 
Revolution fairly well established that British institutions and pro¬ 
cedures were not welcome nor desirable. 

The primary concern of Wesley was the distinction he drew 

27 

between the "priestly" and "prophetic" ministries. The priestly min¬ 
istries were those of administering the sacraments, and church order 
and discipline. These ministries require ordination while the pro¬ 
phetic ministries of preaching and service require only the call of 
God. He draws this distinction on the basis of the conception of the 
ministerial office in the Old Testament. 

Wesley himself chose to act as an episkopos based upon his 
understanding of the role of the bishop in the early Church. It was 
Wesley's contention (which is borne out by the earlier discussion of 
this chapter) that the presbyter and bishop were of the same order. 

The bishop was elevated by his peers to perform a specific office 

27 Cf. John Wesley's sermon, "The Ministerial Office," in his 
Works of the Rev . John Wesley , A.M. (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1958), 
VII, 273-277. 
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within the life of the Church. Because the bishop and the presbyter 
were of the same order, no special powers were granted to the bishop 
by his consecration to that office. All the powers that were resident 
in the bishop were granted at the time a person was ordained a presbyter. 

Since a bishop and a presbyter were of the same order, there 
was no reason for Wesley not to act as he did in ordaining ministers 
for the American colonies, if one accepts that line of argument. Even 
in Wesley's personal development of the idea it took a great deal of 
time to finally reach the conclusion which resulted in the ordinations 
of Whatcoat and Vasey as deacons and then as elders and the setting 

28 

aside of Coke as a general superintendent for the American Churches. 

The precedents for these ordinations have been clearly laid 

out by Gerald Moede. The first was that Wesley was a presbyter, and 

presbyters in the early Church exercised this authority. Second was 

that even leaders of the Anglican Church, such as Bishop Stillingfleet 

and Archbishop Usher, had agreed that this power had originally resided 

with the presbyter and had finally been granted to the bishop only for 

the sake of order. Lastly, was the consideration that the Anglican 

bishops no longer exercised jurisdiction over the American Churches. 

This made the situation a case of urgent necessity and Wesley 
29 

responded. 


nn 

Gera!d F. Moede, The Office of Bishop in Methodism (Zurich: 
Methodist Church, 1964), p. 36. 

^Ibid.j pp. 37ff. 
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In most works, it is now appropriate to raise the question of 
the validity of Wesley's ordinations. Without assuming any great 
theological or historical reason, it is apparent that two hundred years 
of American Methodist history have already answered the question. 
Arguments advanced later in the dissertation support the thesis that 
they were valid and that this ought not to be a major concern. 

III. THE METHODIST CHURCH IN AMERICA (1760-1968) 

Until the early 1760's, Methodist thought was essentially the 
thought of John Wesley. With the increasing activity in the American 
colonies things began to change. The unsettled nature of the American 
colonies both before and after the American Revolution contributed to 
different styles of ministry developing. Before the Revolution, the 
colonies were hampered by poor communications and travel with Great 
Britain. Following the Revolution they were troubled by communication 
and travel problems between the colonies. Socially and politically 
the colonies were hampered by the vastness of the territory which they 
now regarded as their own. As a result of all of this, plus the dis¬ 
content with the established Anglican Church (now mostly returned to 
England), Methodist Christians found themselves on the edge of a great 
new frontier of ministry. 

During the 1760's and early 1770's, the lay preachers in the 
colonies formed societies of Methodists. Some of these preachers 
enjoyed the privilege of being under appointment by Wesley's British 
Conference, others did not. Because of the events of history, a 
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handful of religious societies were catapulted into the spotlight of 

30 

history as the real American Church. At this time, both in England 
and the colonies, 

Methodism was conceived of as a ministry of serving love to the 
neighbor, everywhere, always, by all—in short, the ministry 
(priesthood) of all believers; furthermore, that the thought 
(or theology) of Wesleyan Methodism was never a set of required 
beliefs in themselves but rather was intended always to be, and 
everywhere, and by all, an attempt to think clearly concerning 
how to live the Christian life.3* 

The clergy called Methodist were distinguished by three cri¬ 
teria. The first was because of their preaching which was the first 
and foremost concern of their ministry and life. The second was that 
the vocation of preaching was a response to God who bestows "the call 
to preach." Finally, the sense of urgency that was displayed in their 
itinerancy outside the bounds of his assigned parish (this primarily 
in England, as the majority of Methodist preachers in the colonies 
were not ordained Anglican priests and therefore had no assigned 
parish) 33 

A structure of a "church" began appearing in the colonies 
during this period. The society composed the basic unit, although it 
was broken down into smaller "classes." The circuit was the basic 
unit to which a man was appointed. The circuit might contain several 
societies as well as preaching places where no societies or classes 

30 

Emory Stevens Bucke (ed.). The History of American Methodism 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1964), I, 10. 

3} Ibid.> I, 11. 

33 Ibid. j I, 17. 
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were organized. Generally, the circuit was a large geographical area 

which the preacher was required to get around in and preach. The 

quarterly meeting was composed of all the preachers both traveling and 

local and the officials of the various groups within the area and just 

about any member who chose to attend. The Conference was developing 

but primarily at this time functioned as the meeting of the preachers 

33 

at which time appointments were made or determined. 

Wesley's authority was presupposed although there were groups 
and individuals that did not feel that he should have special authority. 
For example, the Sacraments (according to Wesley and the American 
Conferences) could only be administered by the ordained clergy. This 
meant that it could only be performed by Anglican priests not by the 
Methodist preachers. Wesley advocated the Anglican (Roman Catholic) 
position that communion was a means of grace. The liturgy and disci¬ 
pline of the communities was to be that of the Anglican Church. There 
was opposition to this and the outstanding example is that of Robert 
Strawbridge. Strawbridge was an unordained local preacher in Virginia 
who felt that the need of the people was the only necessary requirement 
for the Sacraments to be administered. Therefore he administered, con¬ 
trary to the wishes of Wesley and the law of the Church, the Sacra¬ 
ments.^ 

The authority of the bishop was a major concern in the early 
formation of the Church, also. The fact that John Wesley preferred the 

ZZ Ibid. 3 I, 115-120. U Ibid. 3 I, 121 , 123, 176. 
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designation of "general superintendent" to any other did not deter the 
newly recognized leaders of the American Church, Francis Asbury and 
Thomas Coke, from becoming "bishops." This happened soon after the 
Christmas Conference of December, 1784 in Baltimore. Their authority 
was not the same as the Anglican bishop, however. The Methodist bishop 
possessed no sacerdotal powers and did not have the power of ordination. 
These powers were conveyed when a person was ordained a presbyter 
(priest) and so no special authority was granted when a person was made 
a bishop. 35 

Soon to appear in the development of an American Methodist 
structure was the office of presiding elder (district superintendent). 
With the increasing consciousness of the need for the availability of 
the Sacraments, persons were designated for this purpose. The presid¬ 
ing elder was to train young men for the ministry in a sort of on-the- 
job situation, and was also to make available the Sacraments to soci¬ 
eties which were served by these apprentice ministers and also to 

36 

those under his care who were served by a local preacher. 

It is essential to understand the concern that the lay people 
ministered and that the clergy were set apart and given power to admin¬ 
ister, that is, they were to provide leadership and to be in control 
of the life of the Church. The clergy established the Church back in 
Baltimore but the real ministry was the ministry of the whole people 
of God which did not have to be confined to the bounds of the Church. 

35 Ibid., I, 176. 36 Ibid., I, 465. 
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A man wanting to enter the ministry must be recommended by the Quar¬ 
terly Conference. To this day, officially no man or woman enters the 
Methodist Ministry except upon recommendation of the people of the 
Church.^ 

One distinction needs to be made. In the history of the Meth¬ 
odist doctrine of ministry there is a distinction between preacher 
and minister (which not all in the contemporary Church seem to under¬ 
stand) . 

Technically the local preacher, though ordained, remained a 
layman. The ministers were those, ordained or unordained, who 
were probationary or full members of the Annual Conferences. 

This distinction between 'preachers' and 'ministers' is trace¬ 
able in American Methodism from the time of Francis Asbury. 

Before the Christmas Conference the lay preachers preached and 
received members into the societies. The ministers were the 
Anglican clergymen who, on the occasion of their periodic 
visits throughout the connection, would administer the sacra¬ 
ments. Asbury, in a letter to Wesley in England, requested 
that 'a minister, and such preachers as you can fully recom¬ 
mend' be sent to carry on the work in America. Local preachers 
eventually came to receive ordination, both as deacons and as 
elders, but they continued to be regarded as ordained laymen. 

Only those ordained preachers who were received into membership 
in the conferences were ministers in the traveling connection.38 

These are the essential and major developments which have brought us 

to the position of the United Methodist Church today. 


21 ibid., II, 657. 


38 Ibid II, 659. 
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CHAPTER III 


CONTEMPORARY MODELS FOR MINISTRY 

In this chapter, three contemporary models for ministry will 
be examined. The first is the concept of the pastoral director devel¬ 
oped by H. Richard Niebuhr. Although this has not become an insti¬ 
tutionalized concept, it portrays an exciting option for individuals. 
The second model is the ministry in the Plan of Union of The Consulta¬ 
tion on Church Union which could become the institutional plan of the 
future. The last model to be examined is the present style of the 
United Methodist Church as portrayed in the Discipline of 1968. 

I. THE PASTORAL DIRECTOR OF H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 

In H. Richard Niebuhr's The Purpose of the Church and Its 
Ministry^ a section is devoted to developing the concept of the 
pastoral director. It is developed around four major areas: 1) the 
work of the ministry, 2) what constitutes a call to the ministry, 3) 
what constitutes the authority of the minister, and 4) the notion of 
the people the minister serves. The pastoral director is a concept 
which provides a useful and valuable model for contemporary understand¬ 
ing of ministry. 

^H. Richard NiebuhV', The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1956). 

2 Ibid., pp. 79-94. 
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The latter three points above are not major concerns of this 
dissertation, however, they do need a word of explanation. A call to 
the ministry involves four elements--the call to be a Christian, the 

3 

secret call, the providential call, and the ecclesiastical call. The 

call to be a Christian is obviously the basis while the secret call is 

the inner persuasion of God—the continuous working of God in all the 
4 

events of life. The providential call is the equipment of a person 
with the gifts needed for ministry both in "natural" workings and in 

5 

the academic preparation. The ecclesiastical call is that summons by 
a community or Church to engage in the work of the ministry.^ 

The authority of the pastoral director will shift from the 
traditional emphasis upon the institutional and Scriptural to an 
emphasis upon the communal. There will still be the authority of the 
institution which may be very great and his basis for what he does 
will still be the Scriptures, but the people will day to day reconfirm 
his authority. The people, under the guidance of the pastoral director, 
will come to be "the Church . . . recognized to be the ministering 
community. ..." Both the pastoral director and the people will find 
their "work in the world. 

The work of the pastoral director is the work of the Church. 

The meaning of the term itself, is found in the understanding of the 
character and utility of modern Church architecture and also in the 

^ Ibid., p. 64. ^Ibid. 3 p. 84. ^ Ibid., p. 85. 

6 Ibid. 3 p. 64. 7 Ibid., p. 86ff. *Ibid. 3 p. 91. 
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perverted form of the idea. It is Niebuhr's contention that the 

architecture of the Church represents its style of operation and its 
g 

major concerns. Therefore, it reflects what happens in its ministry. 
Similarly, the meaning of the term is found in its perversion or anti¬ 
thesis—"the big operator." The big operator perverts the concept of 
the pastoral director precisely because this administrator is one who 
does not administer the church 's work.^ The historical antecedent of 
the pastoral director is found in the bishop of the ancient church.^ 

In the early Church, a bishop was elected to oversee a local Church— 
not the bureaucratic conglomerate that has become his "bailiwick" 
today. 

The pastoral director carries on the traditional functions of 

"preaching, leading the worshipping community, administering the sac- 

12 

raments, caring for souls, presiding over the church." The signifi¬ 
cance comes in the organization of these duties. His overall goal is 

. . . building or 'edifying' the church; he is concerned in 
everything that he does to bring into being a people of God 
who as a Church will serve the purpose of the Church in the 
local community and the world.'3 

This goal colors the pastoral director's work—his preaching becomes 

14 

"pastoral preaching," that is, the instruction, the persuasion, the 
counseling of persons becoming members of the Christian community and 
the carrying out of mission in the world. 

Pastoral rule and the pastoral cure of souls becomes "pastoral 

9 Ibid.> pp. 80-81. 10 Ibtd„ p. 81. p. 82. 

12 Ibid. 13 Ibid. 14 Ibid,. 
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15 

counseling." Similarly as educator and theologian, the pastoral 

director becomes a "teacher of teachers." However, the major concern 

(in terms of time and energy) is 

. . . the care of a Church, the administration of a community 
that is directed toward the whole purpose of the Church, namely, 
the increase among men of the love of God and neighbor; for the 
Church is becoming the minister and its 'minister' is its ser¬ 
vant, directing it in its service.' 6 

It might be said that the pastoral director of Niebuhr becomes the 
"facilitator" of ministry by the "ministers" of Christ, i.e., the lay¬ 
men of the Church. 

II. CONSULTATION ON CHURCH UNION: THE MINISTRY 
IN THE PLAN OF UNION 

It is significant that the writers of this plan devote six 
pages to the discussion of lay ministry. This is far more than most 
institutional plans devote to the subject. It is still far less than 
is devoted to the section on ordained ministries which in this case 
is twelve pages. 

The concern with the ministry in the Plan of Union of the 

Consultation on Church Union logically and rightfully begins with the 

ministry of Christ. That is the beginning point of their discussion, 

and all ministry is to be viewed as a gift of Christ. 

The united church believes that all ministry in the church is 
a gift from Jesus Christ. The meaning and mandate of this min¬ 
istry are found in him, for he is the chief minister, the great 

^ 5 Ibid. 16 Ibid., p. 83. 
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high priest, of the entire people of God. Through the action 
of the Holy Spirit, his ministry of reconciling, healing, 
teaching, and serving is the basis of all ministries. He came 
to serve. The normative pattern for all Christian ministry is 
his exemplary life and servanthoodJ? 

The second major emphasis of the ministry in the Plan of Union 

is the emphasis placed upon the ministry of the laity or the doctrine 

of the "priesthood of all believers." In the plan this universal priest- 

18 

hood is referred to as a "ministry of the whole people of God." This 
rediscovery and reemphasis of the role of the laity is even referred to 
in the section on worship: 

The Lord's Supper shall be presided over by a bishop or presbyter, 
although it is desirable that deacons and lay persons assist in 
the service in appropriate ways. All of Christ's -people are co- 
oelebrants of the Lord’s Supper. ^9 (Emphasis added.) 

Every Christian is a member of the ministry and has been set aside for 

that task by his commission in the act of baptism, or in baptism and 

confirmation.^ 

In the Church of Christ Uniting, the concept of ordination 

21 

begins with the recognition that the call to the ministry is of God. 
This call is recognized by the church which accepts and authorizes 
ministry in and for his church. The bishop is charged with the respon¬ 
sibility of acting as presiding minister at the service of ordination; 
however, representatives of all offices and orders shall participate 


^Consultation on Church Union, A Plan of Union for The Church 
of Christ Uniting (Princeton: C.O.C.U., 1970), p. 38. 

^Ibid. ^ Ibid. , p. 37. 

^ Ibid. a p. 41. ^ Ibid. 3 p. 44. 
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in the service. This shall include representatives of the laity. The 

participation of all orders and the laity symbolizes that ordination 

is the act of the whole Church and not just the bishop, either indi- 

22 

vidually or collegially. 

Within the ordained ministries of the United Church, there 
shall be three orders—presbyters, bishops, and deacons. In a sense, 
the affirmation of these three orders is the Church's affirmation of 
its relationship to the commonalities of the histories of all the 
uniting Churches. 

Presbyters are ministers 

. . . called by God and authorized by the church, (and) ordained 
as ministers of the Word and sacraments, of the discipline of the 
church, and as teachers of the faith.23 

Specifically, presbyters are to be preachers of the word, celebrants 

of the sacraments, teachers of the Gospel, leaders in mission, prophets 

for God, pastoral overseers and administrators, ecumenical leaders, 

24 

and participants in discipline. 

The office of the bishop 

... has been a principal symbol and agent of unity and con¬ 
tinuity in the church, unifying its doctrine and ordered min¬ 
istry from apostolic times.25 

In the united church, bishops shall be pioneers in mission, pastoral 
overseers, teachers and prophets, administrative leaders, liturgical 
leaders, ecumenical leaders, and shall exercise responsibility for 

22 Ibid., p. 45. 23 Ibid., p. 46. 

2 ^Ibid., p. 46ff. 25 Ibid., p. 49. 
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ordination.^ 

In the united church, deacons will assume functions more in 

line with their traditional understandings and will no longer be just 

the initial stage in the preparation of presbyters. 

The diaconate in the united church is to be a distinctive 
vocation for mission as well as for maintenance of the church. 

The deacon, in company with the presbyter and bishop, is a 
representative of the laos. Such an office stems from the 
church's early life, and the new church wishes to reassert 
the emphasis on service that characterized the early deacons.^7 

In the plan of union, a deacon will have provision for service in 

mission, responsibility for participation in the ministry of Word and 

sacrament, and responsibility for participation in church administra- 


III. THE UNITED METHODIST DISCIPLINE OF 1968 


Part IV of The Book of Discipline of The United Methodist 
29 

Church, 1968, deals with the "Organization and Administration" of 
the Church. It is significant that the first chapter of this section 
is titled "The Local Church." Obviously, for the General Conference, 
the parish is the basis for all that comes aftei—chapters on "The 
Ministry," "The Conferences," "Administrative Order," "Church Property," 
and "Judicial Administration." The primary concern of this section of 
the dissertation is with the disciplinary conception of ministry. 


26 Ibid., p. 51ff. 27 Ibid., p. 53. 28 Ibid., p. 55. 

29 

United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of The United 
Methodist Church, 1968 (Nashville: Methodist Publishing House, 1968). 
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Paragraphs 302 and 303 recognize that God is the one who calls 
persons to ministry in the Church and that he gives them the gifts, 
graces, and fruits necessary to accomplish his call. The rehearsal of 
the questions which should form the basis of examination by the Board 
of Ministry reinforces this idea. The authority of the minister is 
granted by the Annual Conference in admitting one to membership, by 
the Discipline in stating what one may do, and by the Bishop in ordi¬ 
nation and the continuing appointment. Ordination is the symbol of 

30 

the granting of ministerial authority. 

Paragraph 301 explains "The Nature of Ministry." Essentially 

the Discipline views "ministry" as the work of all Christians. This 

is "ministry of the people of God within the community of faith and 
31 

in the world." Acceptance of this ministry is indicated by "baptism, 

confirmation, and responsible membership in the Church." Within this 

general ministry of all baptized Christians, are persons "who are 

called of God and set apart by the Church for the specialized ministry 

33 

of Word, Sacrament, and Order." These persons are either elders, 
deacons, or lay pastors. (Since a bishop is an elder, he rates no 
special inclusion at this point in the Discipline.) More specifically 
spelled out are the characteristics and the rights and responsibilities 

?n 

u Ibid.j paragraphs 326, 333, 334. 

31 

Ibid ., paragraph 301. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Ibid. 3 paragraph 302. 
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of each category. 

A lay pastor is a layman duly licensed to preach. ... He 
shall have authority within the bounds of the charge to which 
he is appointed (if under episcopal appointment) to perform 
the duties of a pastor as specified in #349-350.34 

Paragraph 350 refers to the specific duties and responsibilities of a 

pastor in charge. It outlines the theoretical basis for ministry to 

persons and then includes specifics such as holding services, providing 

pre-marital and marital counseling, etc. 

Deacons are probationary or associate members of an annual 

conference who have not yet completed their academic preparation for 

ministry. 

A deacon is a minister who has . . . authority to conduct divine 
worship, to preach the Word, to perform the marriage ceremony, 

. . . and to bury the dead.35 

It is interesting to note that when appointed as pastor-in-charge, a 
deacon has the authority to administer the Sacraments while a lay 
pastor does not. 

One becomes an elder after completing the formal academic 
preparation (a seminary degree) and after serving one or two years 
(depending upon the Annual Conference) under full-time appointment. 
Elders orders are not automatic but are conferred only after election 
by the full ministerial members of the Annual Conference. "An elder 
is a minister who has . . . full authority for the ministry of Word, 

34 Ibid., paragraph 338. 

35 

Ibid. 3 paragraph 311. 

3 ^ Ibid. 3 paragraphs 311 and 349. 
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37 

Sacrament, and Order." 

Each of these ministries is defined by the Discipline. 

1. To be ordained to the ministry of Word is to be authorized 
to preach and teach the Word of God. 

2. To be ordained to the ministry of Sacrament is to be 
authorized to administer the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. 

3. To be ordained to the ministry of Order is to be author¬ 
ized to equip the laity for ministry, to exercise pastoral 
oversight, and to administer the Discipline of the Church.38 

Ministry in The United Methodist Church is clearly divided into 

different categories. Each ministry or category is granted to certain 

persons to perform. The clearest problem is that most, if not all, the 

particular ministries are excluded from the laity. 


37 

Ibid., paragraph 313. 

OO 

Ibid., paragraph 309. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE MAJOR ISSUES 

This chapter of the dissertation will view the various models 
for ministry presented previously in four major areas. The first is 
the concept of ministry. What is ministry and who performs ministry? 
What constitutes the work of ministry and what is the distinction 
between the role of ministry and the office of minister? How does the 
lay ministry differ from the ordained ministry and what are the sources 
of its authority? 

Authority raises the issue of professionalism which is the 
second major subject. This involves developing professional criteria 
against which the ministry may be measured and then comparing the 
various models discussed in chapter three with these criteria. 

The conflicts raised because of differing expectations between 
laymen and clergymen. The differences between what the layman wants 
and what the clergyman is prepared to give. Is there a lay-clergy 
gap? The question of the self-identity of the clergyman—the conflict 
created because of various roles, one's own personal identity, and the 
conflict between role and office. The haunting question facing every 
minister is, "who am I?" 

The last major area is the issue that can be labeled historical 
acceptability. Do contemporary models adequately reflect historical 
development and understanding? This is not to imply that present 
styles should be exactly as they were two hundred, five hundred, or 

34 
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even two thousand years ago. It is only meant to say that all con¬ 
temporary models should reflect the historical tradition and the 
Scripture in light of the contemporary experience and reason. Is this 
accomplished in the models presented in this paper? 

I. MINISTRY AND ORDINATION 

The Greek word which has come to be translated ministry is 
diakonia , which might be better translated as "service."^ That trans¬ 
lation implies the whole meaning of what it is that constitutes min¬ 
istry. Ministry in its purest form means service. However, what is 
it that is meant by service? For the typical .American, service is 
not something to be desired or to be sought after as a vocation. Even 
the "service" professions do not see themselves as servants but 
instead as the "wise men" who command. Waiters are generally bound 
together in unions which bargain for fringe benefits and higher pay 
while in all too many establishments one has to wait longer and longer 
for less and less "service." What then ought one to see as service in 
the Christian tradition? 

It would seem that the logical place to begin (at least for 

2 

Methodists) would be the United Methodist Discipline. There one can 

^William F. Arndt and F. Wilbur Gingrich, A Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1957), p. 183. 

2 

United Methodist Church, The Book of Discvpline of the United 
Methodist Church , 1968 (Nashville: Methodist Publishing House, 1968). 
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find implications of what this ministry of service ought to be. In 

the section on ministry, these are, however, far too clearly only 

implications. "Ministry in the Christian Church is derived from the 

3 

ministry of Christ." This is an impressive statement which at least 
determines who the example for ministry ought to be. One might assume 
then that the life style of Jesus is something to be imitated. In the 
Bible and other early works, we find references to preaching, teaching, 
healing, visiting, counseling, etc., on the part of Jesus. His life 
was one of being with people. Is this the model for service (ministry) 
in the modern world? For this writer and for most members of the 
Christian faith the answer is positive. 

Perhaps even the death on the cross is a model. I do not mean 
to imply that we should all rush out and offer ourselves to be cruci¬ 
fied in literal terms. Neither do I mean to imply that there are not 
those who do indeed find themselves being physically killed because of 
the Christian stands they are called upon to defend. I do mean that 
each day we must die in order to be raised as new creations in Christ. 
This is the model of servanthood as each day we put aside our own 
personal desires in order to do the work of God. This is not a con¬ 
demnation of taking a day off. We are not slaves (who also did not 

work all the time), but servants. God knows we need time away from 

"the job." Even on those days, however, we are called to the life of 

service and the quiet witness is still a witness. 

3 

Ibid., paragraph 301. 
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The context of ministry is clarified. It is the world. 

" . . . Theirs is a ministry of the people of God within the community 
of faith and in the world." Clearly we are called to be where Jesus 
was—with people who happen to be everywhere. Compare this with the 
earlier notion of John Wesley, "the world is my parish." There are 
times when it is impossible to improve upon the wisdom of the fathers. 

Ministry then, is diakonia—servl ce to people in the world. 

The work of preaching, teaching, shepherding, counseling, healing, 
organizing, reconciling, etc., is the service that constitutes ministry. 

Secondly, the question is that of who performs ministry? The 
answer is, of course, that everyone is responsible for works of min¬ 
istry. Ministry is "bestowed upon and required of the entire Church. 

5 

All Christians are called to ministry." This is a hint toward the 
doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. At least in theory min¬ 
istry is set in its proper perspective. It is service required of all 
Christians, and it must be rendered by all Christians—not just by 
the ordained clergymen who have become the "representative Christians." 

The United Methodist Church believes that Baptism, confirma¬ 
tion, and responsible membership in the Church are visible 
signs of acceptance of this ministry. 6 

Exactly what constitutes "responsible membership" is open to a variety 
of interpretation. The intent seems to be that something must happen 
in a regular and continuous manner to signify acceptance of the min¬ 
istry. This particular statement does not indicate that ordination is 

^ Ibid . ^ Ibid . ^ Ibid . 
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a visible sign of acceptance. This reinforces the notion that ministry 
belongs to the people. 

Problems arise when one tries to relate the doctrine of minis¬ 
try to the doctrine of ordination in The United Methodist Church. By 
now, it should be clear that ministry is not limited to those who are 
ordained. What then is the purpose and function of ordination? Based 
upon Benjamin Gregory's examination of Numbers 27:15ff., Franz Hilde- 
brandt develops the following as the essential elements of ordination: 
1) The divine call is the basis for ministry. 2) The nature of the 
office is that leadership is stewardship. 3) The primary qualification 
is a person who is "Spirit-filled." 4) Induction is by public charge 
and the imposition of hands. 5) The correlative duty (and the goal of 
the church) is "that all the children of Israel may be obedient.One 
of the theses Hildebrandt puts forth is that the ministry is God's 
gift to the Church in which he "makes" ministers by divine call (Acts 
26:16, Galatians 1:1, Ephesians 4:11) and the Church acknowledges this 

Q 

by "ordering" them {rite vocatus). 

The essence of ordination in the New Testament is "separation 
unto the Gospel of God" (Romans 1:1). The factors involved in prepara¬ 
tion for the "call to preach" are the mercy of conversion (I Timothy 

^Franz Hildebrandt, "The Meaning of Ordination in Methodism," 
in Gerald 0. McCulloh, The Ministry in the Methodist Heritage (Nash¬ 
ville: Board of Education, Methodist Church, 1960), p. 69, para¬ 
phrasing Benjamin Gregory, "Handbook of Scriptural Church Principles 
and of Wesleyan-Methodist Polity and History in two parts," published 
in 1888. 

^Hildebrandt, op. cit. 3 p. 92. 
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l:12f.), the religion of the family (II Timothy 1:3-5), the inspira¬ 
tion of scripture (II Timothy 3:14ff.), and apostolic appointment 
(Titus 1:5).^ 

The three-fold order of ministry is traditional rather than 
scriptural. In present practices ordination should be for full-time 
and life-long exercise of ministerial functions while licensing would 
qualify for the time limited exercise of certain functions.^ 

Having developed those ideas concerning ordination, it still 
remains to be asked, what are the particular responsibilities of those 
who are ordained and what is their relationship to the laity? By 
implication the question is, how do the responsibilities of ordained 
and unordained differ? 

The distinction between the ministry of the laos and the min¬ 
istry of the cleros is their representative nature. The latter act 
on behalf of and in the name of the whole Church. These representative 
ministries are the ministries of Word, Sacrament, and Order. 

The layman's authority is personal: it depends upon the validity 
of his personal experience and witness. . . . (While the offices 
of Word, Sacrament, and Order) require an authority that is cor¬ 
porate 3 conveyed by ecclesial ordination as well as bolstered by 
the minister’s personal gifts and graces.^ 

The act of ordination is not a magical act. It is simply an act of 

public identification by which persons called by God and trained by 


9 Ibid. ^ 9 Ibid. 3 pp. 92-93. 

^Albert C. Cutler, "The Ordinal" in William F. Dunkle, Jr., 
and Joseph D. Quillian, Jr. (eds.), Companion to the Book of Worship 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1970), p. 104. 
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the Church are certified as having the qualities and training for 
representative action. This does not give the clergyman power over 
the people. 

He must struggle with himself and others to keep clear the dis¬ 
tinction between his person and his office, aware that the 
bishop's 'take thou authority . . . the hinge of his ordi¬ 
nation service—applies then and now to his ministerial office 
and its exercise and not to his person, however charming.*2 

In medieval Catholicism, there were three developments which 
were crucial concerning the ministerial order and the relationship of 
the clergy and the laity. The first was the elevation of ordination 
to the status of a sacrament. This led to the rise of sacerdotalism 
and clericalism. The second was the proliferation of "minor orders" 
which in effect created a "clerical civil service." This further 
depressed the status of the layman and placed an increasing burden 
upon him for the support of this bureaucracy. Lastly, was the "com¬ 
plex involvement of clerical personnel in the feudal system ..." 

which for all intents and purposes made the Church and the political 

13 

system one and the same. 

It was within this framework that the Reformation took place. 

The Continental Reformers sought, above all else, to make a 
radical new beginning in their emphasis on the priesthood of 
all believers, on the right and duty of private judgment 
instructed by Scripture, on the primacy of faith and, conse¬ 
quently, on the subordination of all ministerial offices 
(preaching, sacramental ministration, and church government) 
as only aids to faith, to be judged by fruits rather than 
form.™ 

The Lutherans emphasized the doctrine of justification by 


12 Ibid p. 105. 13 Ibid, p. 106. 14 Ibid p. 107. 
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faith alone. In polity they were very open and have 

. . . employed various modes and patterns of ministry, episco¬ 
pal , synodical, consistorial, with characteristic tendencies 
toward regionalism on the one hand and pan-Lutheran denomina¬ 
tional ism on the otherJ5 

At the same time, the Calvinists find the presbyteral form explicit in 

the New Testament. Consequently, they have developed a two-fold form 

of the presbyterate with "ruling elders" and "teaching elders." 

The teaching elder in Calvinist eyes is in all respects the 
equivalent of an apostolic bishop, an elder who 'oversees' 
the entire life of the congregation and yet also depends on 
the services and functions of other elders in that congre¬ 
gation.' 6 

Protestant "radicals" created an aversion to traditional forms of cen¬ 
tralization and connectionalism. For them the local congregation was 
autonomous. They have used the terms of deacon and elder for their 
church officials.^ 

The Anglican Reformation was actually a break with the Church 
at Rome and not with the Catholic tradition. With the loyalty to Rome 
removed and the minor orders taken out of the ordination ritual, the 
Anglican Church remained Catholic. It is out of this background that 
Methodism comes. Wesley drew a distinction between the "prophetic" 
and "priestly" ministries. The prophetic ministries were ones which 
did not require ordination and in which any one could participate. 

The priestly ministries were the Sacraments, and Church Governance 
which required ordination. As a result the Sacraments were available 

' [S Ibid. 16 Ibid. ]7 Ibid. 

I O 

Ibid .j p. 109. Cf. John Wesley's sermon, "The Ministerial 
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to Methodists only in the Anglican Church, a practice which Wesley 

favored. Wesley's notion of the bishop was that this was an office 

within the presbyterate which was only functionally superior. Apos- 

19 

tolic succession through the bishops only was just not acceptable. 

In the American colonies, 

... a crucial distinction was made between the conditions for 
membership in the Annual Conference on the one hand, and ordi¬ 
nation for the ministries of the sacraments and church order on 

the other.20 

Although Outler believes that this distinction has been strictly main¬ 
tained to the present day, in practice there seems to be little evi¬ 
dence that this is the case. There is provision made for "local 
deacons" and for "local elders," however, more of these are made by 
"location" than by any other method. Most local deacons and elders 
have come to that status as a result of leaving "the active pastorate," 
i.e., the itinerancy, rather than choosing that as a method of 
service. 

Clearly there is a distinction between the general work of 
ministry and the specific work of those ordained for the representative 
ministries of the Church. Hov/ever, it appears that although this 
distinction has been made for several hundred years, there still 
exists an attitude which is not conducive to the laity (and the clergy) 


Office," in his Works of the Rev. John Wesley 3 A.M. (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1958), VIII,. 273-277. 

^Outler, op. oit. 3 p. 110. 

^ Ibid. 3 p. 112. 
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feeling that the ministry of the laity can be just as valid as that 
of the clergyman. Take for example, a family in a community which 
does not feel that the Church has paid any attention to their visits 
and desire to join until the senior minister calls despite the 
repeated visits of laymen in the Church. Perhaps it will be helpful 
if a distinction can be made between the role of ministry and the 
office of minister. 

In the literature of the social sciences, office has referred 
to a specific position in an organization. This is the formal state¬ 
ment of who occupies each position, what his functions and responsi¬ 
bilities are, and what the relationship between each office should be. 
This organization chart legitimizes each office. A formal organization 
chart showing the structural relationship of the ministers in an 
annual conference of the United Methodist Church would look like this: 

i--The Bishop— — — 

T i 

‘—•The District Superintendent 

1 I 

I_The Pastor-In-Charge — 

I 

The Congregation 

The solid line represents the primary relationship in this connectional 
system. The broken line represents a secondary relationship which is 
functionally the appointive process. This relationship is established 
since all members of an. Annual Conference are guaranteed an appointment 
by the Bishop. 

Role has traditionally been applied to a particular office. 


-j 

__ _! 

( 

The Associate Pastor(s) 
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It is what is expected of the person who occupies that office. For 
example, a man may occupy a number of "offices." He may be husband, 
father. Scoutmaster, city manager, etc. In his office as husband, he 
is expected to provide a home and food for his wife. Every office he 
holds has its prescribed role. There does not seem to be anything 
inherently wrong with those definitions and uses. The problem has 
arisen when they are applied to the ministry. Practically, there 
should be no difficulty, but there is. Perhaps it can be clarified 
in the next few pages. 

First, it seems necessary to define the goal of the Church 
which will then place ministry in its proper perspective. Without 
pretending to be completely authoritative and only for the purposes 
of this dissertation, it might be said that the goal of the Church is 
the sharing of the Gospel, i.e., the Good News. In other words, the 
goal of the Christian Church is to perform ministry ( diakonia ) in its 
classical sense, that is, service. 

Within the life of the Church, there are four positions or 
offices. There are the layman, the deacon, the priest (elder, presby¬ 
ter), and the bishop. These four offices are stressed because in the 
past it has been all too easy to remember and discuss the latter three 
without considering the meaning and importance of the first. If any 
thread of belief in the priesthood of all believers is to be retained, 
then thought must be given to the office of the laity. 

In certain situations there may exist a "de facto" ordination 
which has been conferred by the community. A person may be recognized 
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by his community as a minister and therefore qualified to perform one 
or more of the voles described below even though the Church through 
its formal powers of ordination and admittance into membership in an 
Annual Conference has not recognized his gifts. The authority then 
lies in the validity of the role performed in the life of the recipient 
of that ministry and not in the legalistic concern of the Church 
regarding orders, ordination, and ministry. 

Just as the "offices" have left out any real consideration of 
the laity so the "roles" described here have been thought to be per¬ 
formed only by the ordained. In fact, most of the time they would be 
performed only by the clergy however, our thinking must not begin and 
end at that point. It is difficult to know exactly how to enumerate 
the various roles. It has been done in a variety of ways by various 
writers. Kennedy suggests "seven worlds of the minister"—the preacher, 
the administrator, the pastor, the prophet, the theologian, the evan¬ 
gelist, and the teacher. Of course, the bishop's priorities show 
through in the order he established above. 

Role expectations may grow from a number of conditions and 
areas. Among these are an individual's theological outlook, denomina¬ 
tional heritage, the history of the local Church, the practices and 
traditions of the community, and the general American culture. Each 
individual will develop his own conceptions and expectations of the 
various roles that will be performed by the offices that compose the 
ministry. There are actually several sets of expectations—those that 
the layman will have of their professional minister and those that the 
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ministers have of themselves. It should be noted that ministers and 
laymen disagree among themselves, also. In any specific parish, how¬ 
ever, there are two sets of expectations—those of the clergy and 
those of the laity. This conflict will be addressed later. 

II. CRITERIA FOR PROFESSIONAL MINISTRY 

It is best to first approach the question of professionalism 

not from the negative side of determining what is not professional 

about the various models for ministry, but from the positive side of 

determining what are the basic criteria for a "professional ministry." 

It is necessary to develop these criteria for two major reasons. The 

first is that some distinction must be made between the ministry of 

the laity (the whole people of God) and the ministry of the clergy. 

It is possible to do this in the area of "professionalism." The second 

reason for outlining these criteria is that they can then serve as a 

basis for evaluation of any particular ministry. 

James Glasse confronts the identity crisis of the parish clergy 
21 

in Profession: Minister. He does this with a serious look at under¬ 
standing who the clergyman is, what he does, and what the relationship 

22 

to the laity should be. Within that context, he develops criteria, 
which he labels as characteristics of the professional. 

Five characteristics are identified as comprising a 

21 James Glasse, Profession: Minister (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1968). 

22 Ibid ., p. 84. 
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professional. A professional is 1) "educated," 2) "expert," 3) "insti¬ 
tutional," 4) "responsible," and 5) "dedicated. 1,23 

The educated person (professional) is the "master of some body 
24 

of knowledge." The doctor is educated in the field of medicine, the 
lawyer in law, the teacher in education, and the minister in theology. 
The professional has an academic preparation which is followed by con¬ 
tinuous and serious study in order to maintain and increase his knowl¬ 
edge and effectiveness. This is both to further one's theoretical as 

well as practical skills. The professional is an expert person. That 

25 

is, one must be the "master of some specific cluster of skills." The 
doctor is the master of the cluster of skills of medicine, the lawyer 
of law, the teacher of teaching, and the minister of ministry. 

The professional is an institutional person. One relates 
oneself to society and renders his service through an "historical 

26 

social institution of which he is partly servant, partly master." 

The doctor relates to the hospital, the lawyer to the court, the teacher 

to the school, and the minister to the church. Inherently tied to the 

institutional notion is the concept of responsibility. The professional 

is a responsible person. One is "to be able to act competently in 

27 

situations which require his services." The doctor is responsible 
to the hospital and is guided by his oath, the lawyer to the courts 
and the legal canon, the teacher to the school and standards of 

23 Ibid. 3 p. 38. 2l[ Ibid. 25 Ibid. 

26 Ibid. 27 Ibid. 
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certification, and the minister to the church and the vows of ordina- 
ti on. 

Lastly, the professional is a dedicated person and "professes 

28 

. . . some value for society." The doctor is dedicated to the health 
of the individual and to the society. Health has been seen as a value 
for all persons. The lawyer is dedicated to justice both for the 
individual and for the increase of justice in society. The teacher is 
dedicated to learning and the minister to the increase of the love of 
God and of neighbor. These characteristics are portrayed graphically 
in this chart reproduced from Glasse. (See page 49.) 

These characteristics do not completely define what constitutes 
a professional or perhaps it would be better to say it overdefines 
professionalism. Glasse's "own rough rule of thumb is to say that a 
man who meets three out of five points of identification belongs to 
that profession." That allows the flexibility that is necessary since 
the many specialized ministries do not always happen inside the Church. 
For example, a hospital chaplain is still a minister even though one 
works in a hospital. You could not say that one was a doctor. Neither 
could you say that a lawyer was not a lawyer because his work was for 
an insurance company and he did not practice before the courts. Like¬ 
wise, a teacher who did not teach in a school but did private tutoring 
in a ghetto is still a teacher. Setting three of the characteristics 
as the minimum necessary.to be considered a member of that profession 

2S TDid. 29 Ibid ., p. 43. 
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30 Ibid., p. 40 
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allows flexibility in determining membership without diluting the con¬ 
cept of professionalism in any group. 

Glasse's "Professional Perspective" gives him a view of who the 
minister is. He is 

1. a man 

2. who has graduated from an accredited theological seminary 

3. who has been ordained by a main-line Protestant denomination 

4. who is now serving full-time 

5. in a local church unit in America. 

Also, Glasse's "perspective" gives an idea of what the minister 
does—specifically the practice of ministry. He identifies this min¬ 
istry in terms of the traditional roles assigned to the minister with 
a bearing upon its professional nature. The preacher becomes the 
"professional preacher," while the priest becomes the "professional 
priest," etc. To each of these practitioner roles must be applied 
the professional characteristics. Preaching must be educated preaching. 
Professional education gives one the tools necessary for preaching (at 
least in content, if not in skills). This preaching must be expert 
preaching as one strives for better quality in form, style, and con¬ 
tent. Professional preaching takes place within the context of an in¬ 
stitution—the church. The professional preacher is responsible and 
works with self-discipline. One remains a dedicated person seeking to 
express in his preaching role what he professes, thereby maintaining 

3 ^Ibid., p. 23. Glasse's use of man suggests, as he intends, 
a restriction this writer would not want to affirm. The use of person 
would be more appropriate. 

32 Ibid., p. 58ff. 
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his personal integrity and expressing his own faith. 

The same characteristics (evaluative criteria) must be applied 
to the other practitioner roles of the professional minister. Unless 
each meets the mark, more than the quality of professionalism is ques¬ 
tioned. The very basis of the professional attitude is challenged. 

III. CONFLICTS IN EXPECTATIONS 

Conflict is a word which has taken on increasing importance in 

the life of the minister. We are coming to understand that each person 

faces conflicts of his personal life, conflicts of his professional 

33 

life, and conflicts where the personal and the professional merge. 

It is important that briefly these conflicts be exposed and dealt with. 

One of the conflicts of the professional life is with the 
expectations of the laity. "Clergy and laity are on a collision course. 
In a very real sense, the laity have one church and the clergy have 

O A 

another." This statement summarizes the conflict which might be 
termed the "lay-clergy gap." It is readily apparent that another "gap" 
in life is not necessary. It is just as apparent that quite often 
such exists. 

This "lay-clergy gap" is occasioned by the fact that there are 
differing views of what the minister ought to be doing with his life 

^Robert J. Arnott, "Public Role and Private Identity: The 
Struggle for Authenticity in the Parish Ministry," Religion in Life> 

XL:2 (Summer 1971), 154-165. 

34 

Jeffrey K. Hadden, The Gathering Storm in the Churches 
(Garden City: Doubleday, 1969), p. 222. 
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and in his work. Arnott suggests three different ideas of every role: 

1) The prescribed role, (which is) a system of expectations 
which others have concerning one's personal behavior. 

2) The subjective role, (which is) a system of specific 
expectations which the individual perceives as applicable, 
whether or not he accepts them as appropriate. 

3) The enacted role, (which is) a system of overt behavior 
through which the individual acts upon his world. 35 

These differing conceptions of the role of the minister lead 
to feelings of frustration and confusion on the part of the minister 
and a lack of confidence and confusion by the laymen. Continually, 
dissonance is experienced by both groups. 

Having theoretically stated the nature of the conflicts in 
expectations (every churchman can supply his own concrete examples), 
it remains only to offer the theoretical solutions. There are four 
alternative ways to redefine or re-establish the basis for relation¬ 
ships which will at least allow the two groups to discuss, in an open 
manner, their differences, their similarities, their hopes and fears, 
etc. The four alternatives are 

1. To reconceive each of the five functions (preaching and 
teaching; worship and the sacraments; counseling and pas¬ 
toral care; leadership and governance of the church; and 
community witness and social action) in such a manner as 
to meet the needs of our time. 

2. To redefine tradition in terms of organization and ministry. 

3. To redefine it (tradition) in terms of a more thoroughgoing 
professionalism. 

4. To recover a sense of the contemporary significance of the 
ministry of leadership and governance in such a way as to 
let it permeate his whole work. 36 


35 

Arnott, op. cit . 3 p. 154, paraphrasing Morton Deutsch and 
Robert M. Krauss, Theories in Social Psychology (New York: Basic Books, 
1965), p. 175. 


^Arnott, op. cit . 3 p. 159ff. 
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It is this last alternative which leads in the direction of 
the personal reflection of chapter five. There a style of ministry is 
developed which will hopefully become a style of leadership which per¬ 
meates the whole of my professional life. 

IV. RECONCILING HISTORY AND THE PRESENT 

Emerging conceptions of ministry must take into account their 
relationship to the historical models of ministry. By no means should 
it be assumed that models in the late twentieth century should be the 
same as, or even variations of, models developed during any historical 
period. It is apparent, however, that there are similarities. Under¬ 
standing the importance of the varying images of the ministry through¬ 
out history will enable one to develop meaningful models for today. 

The issue of reconciling historical and contemporary models 
becomes then the question of determining whether present styles are 
true to the meaning and intention of earlier styles whether or not they 
reflect exactly the same emphasis. For example, the basis of Niebuhr's 
pastoral director is the early church's presiding elder or bishop. 
Certainly, these are not the same but the modern version reflects the 
historical model. 

Does God call persons to the work of the ministry in the late 
twentieth century? Certainly he does and the call is probably similar 
to that of earlier days.. However, now we can see that there are events 
in a person's preparation for ministry and his continuing ministry 
which either confirm or invalidate his previous convictions. If a 
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person is not able to handle college and seminary work, perhaps he is 
not really called to be a theologian and teach in a theological semi¬ 
nary. There are other methods of validating a call to the ministry 
than just graduating from seminary, of course. The point is that God’s 
call to the ministry is continually reinforced in a person's life. 

The authority of the minister has shifted in recent times. In 
the past, the local minister was perhaps the best-educated and most 
highly respected person in the community. His opinion could be sought 
on almost any matter and his answer was respected. No longer is that 
the case. The system of public education combined with the centraliza¬ 
tion of large masses of people into metropolitan areas may create situ¬ 
ations in which the minister may not even be known beyond the members 
of his congregation. Certainly, he is not always the most educated 
member of his community. In that context, a minister must sharpen his 
skills so that one becomes "expert" in his field and therefore may 
speak authoritatively about ministry and/or theology and/or ethics. 

This is to suggest a basic expertise which should not be construed as 
unduly limiting a person's range of competence. One may very well be 
competent in other areas than those listed above. The minister's 
authority will largely rest upon the consensus of those ministered to. 
This has always been the case, I suppose, but in this day and age, it 
is acknowledged openly. In the past more weight was given to a per¬ 
son's academic credentials, his ordination, and his appointment by the 
bishop as the pastor-in-charge. Those will still be important, however 
the consent of the congregation will be primary. 
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Likewise the relationship of the people to ministry will find 
a new focus. Instead of the members of a local church being those who 
are merely ministered to, they will become those who are ministering 
to others. No longer will it be acceptable for the minister to do 
everything which needs to be done while the people sit back and watch. 
Too often in the past, it was assumed that the clergyman would take 
care of all the needs of the church and make sure that what the church 
needed to do was done. Now the minister will need to face his people 
in the direction of the people of the community and world and assist 
the laity to fulfill their ministry. 

The work of the ministry is still the same in the twentieth 

century as it has been throughout history. It is still the work of 

the Church. Whatever approach one may take in setting the priorities 

and organizing his ministry, it is still the work of the Church which 

provides the need for organization. There is an interdependency and 

reciprocity of the ministry of the laity and the ministry of the clergy. 

The purpose of the laity is to minister to the world and the purpose 

of the priesthood is to minister to the laity. No solid line can be 

drawn between these however. The laity will minister to the laity and 

to the clergy and the clergy will minister to the world. The primary 

relationship however, is the priesthood to the laity and the laity to 

the world. "There is no priesthood without a laity serving the world; 

there is no laity without a priesthood serving the laity. There is 

37 

not one without the other." It is out of these concerns that the 

37 

William Stringfellow, A Private and Public Faith (Grand 
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Rapids: 


Eerdmans, 1962), p. 38. 
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CHAPTER V 


TOWARD A PERSONAL STYLE AND SOME CONCLUSIONS 

We tend to repeat customary actions unaware that when we do 
today what we did yesterday we actually do something different 
since in the interval both we and our environment have changed. 

--Niebuhr^ 

The starting point for the formulation of my style of ministry 
is the participation in the fellowship of Christ. This fellowship is 
not restricted to any class or group of persons, but is the gift of 
being a Christian. The primary function of the clergyman is the equip¬ 
ping of the people in his care for the performance of their ministry. 

The early Methodist position was that ministry was to be performed by 
all baptized Christians (at least, those who claimed to be Methodist) 
and there is no reason to assume anything less today. That is the 
basis for the statement that the primary function of the clergyman is 
the equipment of the people in his care for their ministry in the 
worl d. 

Robert Raines introduces the idea of the “foreman" as the model 

2 

for the parish minister today. The responsibility of the foreman in 
a factory is to teach and to train the people who are his responsibility. 
The foreman is also responsible for the continuing production of those 

^ H. Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry 
(New York: Harper & Row,.1956), p. viii. 

p 

Robert A. Raines, New Life in the Church (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1961), p. 142. 
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in his charge. These two responsibilities also become the major con¬ 
cerns of the minister as he equips the people for their ministry. As 
the parish minister assists his people in finding and expressing their 
participation in Christ so he also assists them in learning the nature 
and purpose of the Church. In this process, the minister facilitates 
the ministry of the people committed to his care. 

The style of ministry of any person is based upon his funda¬ 
mental assumptions. The summary of those assumptions presented to this 
point is that all baptized Christians share in the fellowship and 
ministry of Christ and that the primary purpose of the ordained minis¬ 
try is to equip the people for ministry in the world. 

In the previous chapters three alternative styles of ministry 
have been considered as well as several issues which arise from those 
models. It is important at this point to review those models and 
issues and to show how they are reflected in the personal style devel¬ 
oped in this chapter. 

The three models which have been presented include the present 
Disciplinary statement of The United Methodist Church, the ministry 
in the Plan of Union of the Consultation on Church Union, and the con¬ 
cept of the Pastoral Director presented by H. Richard Niebuhr. Each of 
these plans includes good and bad ideas. There are many similarities 
and to some extent they can be harmonized. The Methodist statement and 
the COCU plan are similar in that they both rely upon the historical 
evolution of the ministerial offices in stating their positions. The 
Methodist statement lacks the concrete definition of the various 
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practitioner roles that are clearly defined in the COCU plan. It 
appears to this writer that the COCU plan is to be desired at this 
point for it clearly enables one to determine (at least in the areas 
enumerated) what it is that ought to be done. 

Niebuhr's concept of the pastoral director is the one position 
which sets in proper perspective the responsibility of the pastor in 
relation to the laity of the Church. This model finds its precedent 
in the bishop of the early Church. Niebuhr's contention is that every 
person is called upon to perform ministry in the real world and that 
it is the duty of the pastoral director as the chief pastor to enable 
the laity to perform their ministry. This style is clearly reflected 
in the idea that will be advanced later concerning the viewing of 
every local Church as a "multiple staff." 

The issue of ministry and ordination clearly opens up the dis¬ 
cussion of the varying responsibilities of the clergy and the laity. 

The functions of the laity and the clergy are similar and yet distin¬ 
guishable from each other. They are similar in that they are the same 
reconciling ministry of Christ and yet they are distinguishable in 
the area of their responsibility. The layman (remember the clergyman 
is first a layman so he bears this responsibility, also) is the pastor, 
the priest, the preacher, etc., to the people in the world. The clergy¬ 
man's responsibility is in the Church to enable the people to perform 
their ministry. The distinction might be drawn upon the basis of 
those who have heard the "Good News" and those who have not. The 
clergyman would minister to those who have heard and the layman to 
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those who have not. Of course, this distinction is too sharply drawn 
and ought not to be as limiting as it implies. 

The conflict that results when two people have differing ideas 
is one that will have to be dealt with in any person's life and cer¬ 
tainly in the life of the clergyman as he leads the work of a minis¬ 
tering congregation. It seems that the only way to deal with conflict 
is openly and in Christian love. What I mean by that is that no per¬ 
son should hold in his anger and frustration but should open himself 
to the process of discussion and compromise. Only then will persons 
be able to grow as ideas change or are reinforced. This brings into 
play the "pastoral" nature of the ministry as we share the love of God 
with persons who disagree with us. 

Professional ministry can be practiced within any denominational 
plan. This is not the working of the institutional Church or any plan 
of itinerant ministry. It is instead the working of the persons who 
perform ministry in becoming more excellent in their work. It is the 
perfecting of a study life which allows one to use more skillfully the 
talents he has. It is the rigorous self-discipline that keeps one 
"where the people are." It is the sustained life in Jesus Christ with 
the Spirit daily reminding us that God really does love us. 

With the re-emergence of the small group, the group will gain 
added significance and importance as it begins to exercise the pastoral 
functions. The group can easily function as pastor to an individual 
as he finds himself accepted and reconciled. That is to say, the 
group can share love with persons who feel themselves alienated. This 
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does not invalidate the earlier argument that the laity minister to 
the world. Instead it expands that notion—the Church is part of the 
world. 

The primary concern of this writer in a personal style of min¬ 
istry is the viewing of every local Church as a multiple staff. What 
is meant by that idea? The realization that every person is called 
to ministry and that ministry ought to be fulfilled. The traditional 
idea of the priesthood of all believers becomes the ministry of the 
whole people of God. If this concept can be recaptured and effectively 
placed in operation, I believe that the local parish clergyman will 
then become the counterpart of the early Church's bishop. Whether one 
is called episkopos , or pastoral director, or foreman, this concept is 
still the same—the parish minister is the overseer of the work of the 
ministry being accomplished by the laity called of God. 

What are the implications of this style in terms of the four 
major questions treated in earlier chapters? The call of God will 
continue to be the first significant action in the "making" of minis¬ 
ters. It has been expressed in varying ways but somehow God makes us 
aware of his action in our lives. The Church will continue to grant 
authority for pastoral responsibilities in the institutional Church by 
"ordering" those whom God has called. This act of ordination will set 
apart those who have the special responsibility of equipping the people 
for the work of the ministry. That becomes the major concern and the 
primary responsibility of the parish minister. It is to that I now 
address myself, not in this paper but, in actual life situations. 
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